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2. — The Great Descender. By Flaccus. [Knickerbocker 
Magazine, for January and February, 1840.] 

Here is a mock-heroic poem, of very moderate compass, 
but with a great deal of ingenuity and poetic fire, on the story 
of Sam Patch, who jumped himself into a strange notoriety 
and a melancholy fate, a few summers ago. The facts them- 
selves are so ludicrous, yet so thrilling and tragical, — there 
is such a mixture of the mean and sublime in them, from 
beginning to end, — that they offer one of the most suitable 
subjects that can be imagined for a composition of this kind. 
The poet is compelled to be lofty and droll at the same time. 
His strain will naturally be wild and serious ; for his scenes 
are cataracts, and the action of his piece is really terrible. 
And yet he can demean nothing, nor is tempted to throw bur- 
lesque over what is too awful for merriment. The task seems 
to us to be accomplished with no little talent ; and indeed 
could scarcely have fallen into better hands. 

New York is happy in the names of its well-known bards, — 
names that have been mentioned too often in our journal to 
need being repeated here. This little epic leads us to think, 
that the list is likely to be increased. But we must leave 
Flaccus at present under his disguise, and will only present 
our readers with a taste of his verses, in order to justify our 
praise. He opens with a very picturesque description of Sam, 
seated at rainy midnight on the brink of the Passaic Falls ; 
"From his drenched hat the rain-drops, gathering slow, 
Drip one by one far down the gulf below;" 

And as he sits, he soliloquizes aloud, asking of the stars, — 
which could not have been visible, by the way, — some method 
of climbing up to fame. 

"Just then, a sudden meteor, trembling there, 
Slid down the sky, and quenched itself in air." 

Again we must interrupt the bard, by suggesting the physi- 
cal difficulty of tracking meteors through a thick shower. 
But hear what follows ; 

"The hero started ; 'Hal I will obey ! 
Renown is mine ! — the heavens have marked the way. 
Yon meteor tells me, Wherefore climb at all, 
Since fame as well irradiates things that fall ? 
Yon earth-born meteor, spawn of slime and mire, 
More wakes the vision by its dropping fire, 
Than the world-sprinkled heavens, whose lights sublime, 
Have cheered the darkness since the birth of time. 
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And more; — does not the monarch of the skies 
Go down in glory too, as well as rise? 
How many watch him as he sinks away ! 
How few pay homage to his rising ray ! 
The lightning's self may glitter as it likes, 
T is ne'er gazetted, save it stoops and strikes. 
How many, smitten with the fame it gave, 
Have dived in hells far 'neath the ocean-wave! 
Or from balloons in parachutes gone down, 
Stooping to catch the jewel of renown. 
We pass un praised the stones that round us lie, 
But hail them when they tumble from the sky. 
The Arch-Fiend's fame no poet's tongue could tell, 
Nor history chronicle, until he fell ; 
And Pisa's tower, so bending, and so tall, 
We laud, — that only makes a threat to fall.'" 

We do not mean that there are not blemishes in the piece. 
A critical eye may discover, now and' then, an obscurity, or a 
mixture of metaphor, or even an inadvertency in syntax. But 
these faults are such as a little care might have avoided ; and 
we are ready to give our cheerful "So be it," to the truly 
Horatian confidence with which he concludes his theme : 

"Yes ! I shall buoy thee on th' immortal sea, 
Or, failing that, thyself shalt carry me." 



3. — Rosanna, or Scenes in Boston. By the Author of " Three 
Experiments of Living," " The Contrast," &c. Cam- 
bridge : John Owen. 1839. 18mo. pp. 134. 

This story of the humblest life is written with tact and 
power. The benevolent purpose of its author, we trust, has 
before this been answered. The hardships endured by the 
uneducated and virtuous poor, the misery and degradation of 
large masses of human beings, living in the very midst of us, 
have called the attention and awakened the interest of their 
more fortunate fellow-men, more within the last few years than 
ever before. It is a good omen, when we find a pen like that 
of the author of this little book, — a pen capable of adorning 
the higher spheres of literature, — employed upon the unat- 
tractive but important task of delineating the actual scenes 
of want and woe, which are passing around us. Though 
rather late in the day, we cordially commend this book, for 
the vigor and truth of its pictures, the excellence of its style, 
and the philanthropic purpose for which it was written. 



